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(Concluded.) 


I fear I have already too far trespassed upon your 
indulgence, and yet I have scarcely approached my 
subject. I will touch then but one or two other 
topics ; and that as briefly as the case admits. 

It isthe duty of the community to elevate the 
laboring classes ; to change them from mere drud- 
ges, machines, and beasts of burden, into intelli- 
gent and self governed agents, who understand 
their rights and duties ; and who shall be able to 
comprehend the great interests of the social com- 
pact, and their own relations to society. Education 
is the great elevating power to be applied. In a 
country where political rank is unknown, education 
and improved talents make the distinctions, which 
give character, respectability, andinfluence. Science 
is important to the farmer as a help to his art. All 
the great improvements in agriculture, which have 
ever taken place, have originated with men of en- 
larged and improved minds. All the important in- 
ventions by which the toil of the husbandman is 
facilitated or abridged, have sprung from cultivated 
minds. How can there bea doubt that science has 
yet in store for intelligent husbandry, many most 
important discoveries ? Science as a source of re- 
creation and pleasure, demands the attention of 
farmers. Many of the operations of labor to which 
they are called, do not wholly engross the mind; 
and mental! cultivation of the highest order may go 
hand in hand with labor. In our climate the long 
evenings of winter furnish valuable opportunities 
of intellectual improvement, and need science as 
an ample, a safe, and a beautiful resource, 

The proper and best objects of education, the 
true nature of a really valuable education for the 
laboring classes, are not generally or well under- 
stood. The first object of education should be to 
enable a man to provide for himself; to understand 
his own constitution, physical and mental, to take 
care of his own health, and especially to teach him 
the use, and to entice and stimulate him to the exer- 
tion and development of his own powers. The 
physical sciences, the practical and mechanic arts, 
the science of human nature and human history, 
the condition of the world, the advances of the hu- 
man mind, the discoveries and improvements which 
are constantly taking place, moral science, political 
science, these should constitute the great subjects 
of education. It might be supposed that in_ this 





enumeration I should have given the first place to 
religion. We know so little, properly speaking, of 
religion, that it can scarcely be called a science. | 
We may say of an undevout farmer as of an im- | 


pious astronomer, that he is deficient in acuteness 


of perception or in soundness of mind. All science | 


‘is properly religious. It all leads up to the great 
| artist who created the universe; and the infinite 


spirit who kindled the human intellect; and the 
mighty mind, whieh comprelends all knowledge. 
The study of the holy scriptures will inspire devo- 
tion, purify the affections, impart consolation, and 
elevate the hopes and purposes of the heart. But 
what is commonly called doctrinal theology, I care 
not of whatever sect, is commonly too ful] of ab- 
surdities and puerilities, to deserve the attention of 
those intelligent and philosophical minds, which are 
capable of wide, comprehensive, noble and elevated 
thoughts. The religion of purity, justice, truth, 
kindness, humanity, faith in God, in his providence 
his moral government, and in a future life, as re- 
vealed in nature and confirmed in the gospel, com- 
prehends what is mainly important in the education 
of the laboring population in any of the depart- 
ments of society. 

Classical learning, so called, which occupies now 
a large portion of the best years of those who pur- 
sue it, excepting as matter of mere taste, pastime, 
or embellishment, is of little substantial use to any 
one. Itis a notorious fact, and in my opinion 
sufficiently disgraceful to the boasted wisdom of the 
age, that at least two thirds of the young persons, 
who enjoy the best advantages of a liberal and 
classical education, and come out adorned with the 
highest honors of our colleges and universities, are 
even then incapable of keeping themselves from 
starvation ; and have then to begin to learn the 
practical arts of life; and the remainiyg third are 
able to do it, not from any thing they have learned 
at these places of education, but from what they 
were compelled perhaps by stern necessity to learn 
elsewhere. 

What-shall I say of the other sex? I shall not 
enter upon the vexed and alarming questions of 
our times concerning the equality of talent, or the 
measure of political rights. It is not for me to 
settle such controversies; or even, non-combatant 
as I have always been, “ to enter the disputed ter- 
ritory either as a traveller or a squatter.” I can 
only say that in some of my agricultural excursions 
I have seen women driving teams and men with 
their sleeves turned up breaking the cheese-curd. 
Neither of them seemed to me very gracefully em- 
ployed. I could have wished that the hands of the 
fair one shoald have held only those silken reins, 
which the sex know so well how to manage after 
the nag is once bitted and bridled; as to the man, 
[ should sreatly have preferred to have seen him 
at the tail of the plough. In matters of taste, how- 
ever, we are not to dispute, for it is not possible to 
agree. 

Female education is a most important subject, 
and T am not willing to trifle with it; but in many 
and some of them our most fashionable seminaries, 
the course of education least of any thing, is suit- 
ed to qualify them for the appropriate duties of 
wives, mothers, and housekeepers. The spinning 
wheel has long since been exiled to the garret, and 
it is proposed now to send the needle to keep it 
company. The family of the Do-littles of both 


sexes, is an old an established family among us. 
The family of the Do-nothings is fast coming into 
notoriety. This is a miserable progeny arising 
from too frequent intermarriages, within the for- 
bidden lines of consanguinity of the Do-little fam. 
ily; an unquestionable cause of degeneracy, as 
every farmer knows. 

Pardon me, if I relate a homely anecdote. Some 
time since an honest fellow, who had lived in the 
“half scissor state” for a length of time, was 
strongly inclined to change his forlorn condition. 
Placing his affections on a comely damsel, he got, 
in common parlance, “ the refusal of her,” and was 
permitted to take her home and try her household 
qualifications. He kept her a fortnight ; but as she 
could neither spit his meat, nor make a pudding, 
nor mend. his coat, he carried her back. He was 
prosecuted fér breach of promise ; and the subject 
being left to the decision of a mutual umpire, he 
was amerced in the sum of seventy dollars and 
some cents. Had it been seven times seventy, he 
would have felt himself lucky to escape so; for 
what is an honest farmer the better, who must get 





his living by the sweat of his brow, though ever so 
much a man of taste, if he could have even the 
original statue of the Venus de Medici given him 
to set up in his kitchen. Lot’s wife would be bet- 
ter than this, for she might be of some use in sav- 
ing his pork. 

This ridiculous system of bringing up our daugh- 
ters is as pernicious to health as to usefulness. 
They are feeble and withering like plants grown in 
a cellar. We seem entirely to have lost sight of 
the great truth that intellectual energy is intimate- 
ly dependent on physical energy; that power of 
mind like power of muscle, can only be acquired 
by habitual and strong efforts and exercise ; that 
in our ambition to make our daughters ladies, we 
are in danger of making them mere toys, fit only, 
like the waxen virgins hawked about our streets, to 
be kept in glass cases and set up in a spare cham- 
ber; that under such training, by the inflexible 
laws of our physical constitution the whole race 
must decline, of which decline some persons not 
wanting in sagacity declare, that even now they 
see the portentous signs. We should remember a 
more affecting truth, which some may see written 
in their book of fate in tears of ltadlood; that as 
mental energy depends on physical energy, so like- 
wise moral strength and moral purity are closely 
dependent upon mental determination and force. 
It is often asked, how shall we find employment for 
our daughters ? I answer, while some few of the 
old race are lingering among us to show us how 
things were done in their day, go back to the old 
system of supplying from the resources of the farm, 
as far as it can be done all the wants of the house- 
hold. Go back to the old system of household 
manufactures, Not the better for being old, but 
the better for being sanctioned by long and deci- 
sive experience. Who is there that would not feel 
a higher pride in wearing a garment spun and wo- 
ven by the hands of his wife or daughter, than in 





putting on the brightest robe that ever graced the 
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shoulders of an Asiatic prince? With early hours, 





| The trustees empowered a gentleman highly 
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| words, against scientific farming, that so many of 


a discreet arrangement of time, and established | competent—Rev. Morrill Allen of Pembroke—to | 0Ur most enlightened and enterprising agricultu- 
habits of industry, there would then be ample op-  yjsit all the farms, which had been entered for pre- | "Sts withhold from the public the beneiicial results 


portunity for reading and intellectual improvement ; 
and for social pleasures. If this can be done only 
at what some persons choose to call a pecuniary 
loss, 2 point which is by no means fully sectled, it 
would be a certain moral gain, with which no pe- 
cuniary consideration should be put in comp1rison. 
But I fear I am talking only to deaf ears. This, I 
think IT hear you say, is only the querulousness and 
garrulity of age. Forgive me, 1 pray you for re- 
membering “the days of auld lang syne.” 

In the last place, let it be the desire of every 
man who has at heart the welfare, honor, and good 
morals of the community, to render labor respecta- 
ble. To do this effectually, let those who labor 
prove themselves worthy of respect. Honor your 
calling, that your calling may honor, you 

This can only be done by intelligence, temper- 
ance, industry, integrity, and picty. It is the sin- 
gular privilege of the agricultural condition, that 
it is in general far removed fromthe harassing vex- 
ations and the perilous temptations of trade and 
commerce, the seductive allurements of political 
ambition, the frivolities of fashion, and the heart- 
less and shameless enormitiee of licentiousness and 
dissipation. Know the unspeakable value of such 
seclusion; and guard with a sleepless jealousy the 
honor of your profession. 

Farmers! To your country you owe high duties. 
On your virtue rest its hopes; the defence and the 
security of its precious liberties. You are fixtures 
to the soil. Other men may at pleasure tr 
their residence, interests and affections. It is not 
so with you. Your interests and fortunes are in- 
dissolubly entwined with the interests aed fortunes 
of your country. 
then as men. 
edifice, let it not tetter or fall through your weak- 
wess or neglect. 

Farmers of Massachusetts! love, honor, defend, 
and cherish the land of your birth. She is the 
sepulchre of your fathers; men as brave and as 
true as ever flourished on any soil. She is the liv- 
ing home ef the intelligent, the accomplished, the 
industrious, the useful, the}patriotic, the benevolent, 
the pious. She is to be possessed by succeeding 
millions, in whom your blood shall continue to cir- 
culate, Make ber what she should be. Let her 
go down to future generations improved by your 
industry ; enriched by your gains ; adorned by your 
taste ; illuminated by your wisdom; elevated and 
sanctified by your virtue; and like the brightest 
star in her own beantiful hemisphere to the wand- 
ering mariner, let her stand out as the never chang- 
ing, and ever shining guide to the home of truth, 
of liberty, and of unaffected. and unadulterated re- 
ligion 


We have the pleasure herewith of presenting 
the able and interesting report of the committee of 
The Massachusetts Agricultural Society on Farms. 
It comes mainly from a practised hand and is full 
of instructive remarks. 

The committee consisted of 

Witiiam Prescorr, 
P. C. Brooxs, 

E. H. Deresy, 

E. Puinney, 

D. WEBSTER, 

Joun WELLEs, 
Joun C. Gray. 


miums, and to report to the Trustees the replies 
which he obtained to the printed interrogatories and 
any incidental information which he might obtain 
or deem proper to give. 

| The commissioner of agricultural survey, as it 
seemed to be his duty, was active in circulating 
the proposals of the society ; and in inducing 
| many persons to enter the list as competitors, He 
‘will not say whether the judgment of the Trustees 
|confurms to his own views or otherwise, because 
'this he is not called upon to do; and it would be 
impertinent in this case to obtrude his opinions. It 
would be next toa miracle if the decision of the 
Board should give universal satisfaction. He has 
no doubt that they have performed their extremely 
dificult and responsible duty with a fixed determina- 
tion and anxious desire to do impartial justice. 
The commissioner however feels that it is but just 
to himself to state, that although he was instru- 
mental in inducing applications, the Trustees, with 
a proper and kind regard for the delicacy of his 
position, have never consulted him on the matter of 
any one of the claims or farms in any respect what- 
ever; and he was as ignorant as any ene of the 
competitors of what their decision was or was to 
be until the report was put into his bands for pub- 
lication. HH. C. 


REPORT 





anal | Of the Committee of the Mass. Agriculiural Society 


on Farms. 


| The Committee of the Massachusetts Society 
\for Promoting Agriculture, for awarding premiums 


Do your duty to your country for the best cultivated farms, have carefully exam- 
Standing as the pillars of the social ‘ined the several statements made by the respective 
|claimants, and report as follows. 


Believing that heretofore the want of competi- 
tion among farmers may have been in some meas- 
ure occasioned by the inconsiderable ainount of the 
premiums offered, the trustees determined at the 
commencement of the past season, by an offer of 
what they considered, very liberal premiums, to ex- 
cite the attention of our most successful and en- 
terprising farmers and to induce them to offer their 
claims. With a view also of saving the claimants 
the task, (often considered an unpleasant one,) of 
reducing their statements to writing, the trustees 
were at the expense of sending an intelligent, and 


duty it was to receive upon his own farm, and at 
the fireside of each farmer, his answers to the sey- 
eral questions proposed by the trustees. Still the 
number of applicants is small, very small compared 
with the many excellent farmers that may be found 
in the commonwealth ; and these though highly re- 
-spectable in point of merit, as producers, may not 
perhaps in all respects be considered the best farm- 
ers in the state. 

| Considering the unfortunate prejudice that exists 
‘in the minds of many against receiving instruction 
‘from books, on the subject of agriculture, the trus- 
‘tees were desirous of presenting to the farming 
‘community much valuable information through a 
medium less exceptionable, information in a less 
distrustful shape, coming directly from practical 
cultivators of the soil. It is no doubt owing in 





some measure to the existerce of this prejudice 
against what are termed book farmers, or, in other 


of their labors. This ought not so to be, Who 
more than the cultivator of the soil, requires the 
light of knowledge to guide him in his arduous 
duties, to give confidence to action, and a success- 
‘ful result to his labors ? We have our schouls and 
colleges, learned professors, and extensive libra- 
ries, to qualify our young men for the learned ; 
fessions, while the humble votary of agriculturs, 
whose art contributes more to the support of soc.e- 
ty, than all the other arts united, and, more than 
any other requires the aid of science, is left to fee! 
his way inthe dark, with nothing to gu.de him, but 
vague conjecture, or blind tradition. Hardly a town 
in the commonwealth which has not its social li- 
brary, filled with books giving instruction upon 
every subject but that of agriculture ; while nine 
tenths, if not ninetynine hundredths, of its readers 
are to a greater or less extent, cultivators of the 
soil. Almost every village in the state has its 
lyceum, aud its lyceum lectures; and yet how sel- 
dom do farmers, who constitute a great majority of 
the hearers, get from these sourees any information 
en a subject, which is not only most interesting to 
them, but to the whole community ? They listen 
with profound attention, and are no doubt much 
edified with descriptions of the exact. dimensions of 
the pyramids of Egypt, or the crusades of Peter 
the hermit, while the subjects most intimately con- 
nected with their every day occupations, such as 
the composition, structure, and mode of treating the 
different kinds of soils, the method of producing 
and applying the various kinds of manure, the best 
mode of renovating and improving their worn out 
fields, rotation of crops, and the numerous branches 
of science immediately connected with agriculture, 
are seldom if ever touched. 

The claims of the several applicants for premium 
are so nearly balanced, that the committee, after 
bestowing great labor upon the subject, have found 
it extremely difficult to discriminate as to the su- 
perior merits of either. They are all good farmers 
—all of that safe, calculating class, whose every 
effort seems to aim, with a good degree of certain- 
ty, at a moderately profitable result, risking no ex- 
penditure where the issue may be uncertain, haz- 
arding no experiment where there is a_ possibility 
of defeat. ‘This is judicious, and highly commend- 


ro- 





able in those who do not possess the means to jus- 
tify them in pursuing a more adventurous course. 


faithful agent to every gentleman who had made | This, however, from their own acknowledged thrift, 


known his intention of claiming a premium, whose | is not the case with some, who have claimed, and 


are entitled to the bounty of the society. Experi- 
mental farming, we are aware, is viewed with a 
suspicious eye by the cautious capitalist ; and the 
man who hazards his capital in agricultural experi- 
ments, is considered on the high road to bankruptcy, 
and looked upon by too many as a rash enthusiast. 
And yet it is to the discoveries, which experimen- 
talists have made, that we are indebted for much of 
the progress made in agriculture. 

The merits of the several claimants being con- 
sidered by the committee so nearly equal, they 
recommend that the premiums be not awarded, as 
proposed by the trustees. Atthe same time they 
do not fee! justified in withholding any part of the 
amount offered, but bestow the whole in the 
shape of gratuities upon such of the claimants as, 
after much consideration, they have concluded to 
be the most meritorious. 





; The farm of Levi Goodrich, of Pittsfield, con. 
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sists of 200 acres, al a satan of 123 acres in a\ | production of two crops, and lay ing the ground to nae best adapted to this crop is no doubt a deers 


neighboring town. Soil a grav elly loam—about | | grass ; and in addition to these advantages, the soil 
50 acres of interval overflowed in the spring by the will be deepened and enriched. Sward land when 
waters of the Housatonic river—5l acres under the | turned over, should not be turned back by cross 
plough—spreads and ploughs in 20 loads of green ' ploughing, until the vegetable matter which is turn- 
manure to the acre—ploughs greensward in the fall | ed under, shall have entirely decomposed, nor until 
—sows rye in the fall, or oats in the spring. The 'the commencement of asecond rotation. By cross | 
second year, manures and plants with corn, pota- | ploughing the portion of fresh earth which is brought 
toes, or turnips: and the third year sows with | to the top, and which is so essential to the crop, es- 
spring grain, and stocks to grass, Many prefer | pecially to a wheat or rye crop, is turned back 
turning over sward land in the spring, say from |to where it was brought from, and the vegetable 
the first to the middle of May, after the grass shall | matter and light mould is brought again to the top, 
have started a few inches. 'The reasons are, that | to be wasted by the winds, oy w echoed: away by rains. 
generally a greater quantity of vegetable matter is | Deep ploughing i is indispensable to good husbandry, 
turned under, the sod will turn over smoother in| especially in the culture of a wheat crop. By a 
the spring than in autumn, the grass is much less | chemical analysis it has been ascertained, that ina 
likely to spring up between the furrow slices, which | tract of country resembling in all respects the 
materially injures the crop, and lastly the worms, rough, hard soil of our own state, the hard pan, or 
which commorly abound in grass ground, are less | subsoil, has more of the elements of fertility than 
likely to injure the crop. The reason must be ob- | the top soil, divested of its vegetable and animal 
vious to every farmer. Finding no green substance | matter. It contains twice as much of the carbon- 


in land turned over in the fall to feed upon, they | 
invariably seize upon the growing crop. W here | 
the green sward has been thus turned over in the | 
spring, after the grass has started it is said, and is | 
w ithin the experience of some of our members,— | 
that injury from the worm does not oceur, but when | 
this is done in autumn it is rarely otherwise. 

The rotation adopted by Mr Goodrich we do not 
entirely approve. Successful culture greatly de- 
pends upou a correct and systemstic rotation of 
crops. It will be found that a very considerable 
saving of labor and manure, an increase of crops, 
and a continually improving soi] are the certain 
results. A repetition of similar crops. upon the 
same fields, together with an injudicious use of the 
plough, have reduced many a farmer’s grounds to 
barren wastes. One crop should never be followed 
by another which requires the same elements of 
matter for its nourishment. Two grain crops there- 
fore should not succeed each other upon the same 
field, without the intervention of a root, or some 
other crop, depending for its growth upon different 
nutritive properties of the soil. If we were to 
take the liberty of suggesting to Mr Goodrich a 
course of culture, it would be one in some meas- 
ure differing from that pursued by him. .We should 
recommend that he turn over his sward land in 
the month of May, and instead of 20 loads of 
green stable mannre, to spread on 20 loads of 
compost to the acre, made by mixing his green 
manure with double the quantity of his alluvial, 
peat or swamp mud, A Joad of this compost well 
rotted down, has been found, by repeated experi- 
ment, when well mixed by the use of the harrow, 

cultivator, with the fresh earth which has been 
turned up, to produce as great creps of grain or 





roots, and as durable in its efiects, as the same 
quantity of green stable manure. If the tirst crop 
should be corn, the second should be potatoes, or | 
roots, followed by wheat, or rye, with grass seed, 
or with grass seed alone. I[f the first crop be roots, 
the second shouid be wheat, or rye, or corn follow- | 
ed in the fall or spring, with grass seed. During | 
all this the sod should not be disturbed, and no other 
ploughing but the first turning over of the green 
sward. ‘The portion of the hard pan turned up 
will in this way be kept ontop, and euriched by 
mixing with the compost, and by exposure to the 
enriching properties of the atmosphere. It will be 


perceived that, by this method, there will be a great 
saving of labor and manure, there being but one 
ploughing, and one dressing of compost, for the 





are 
ac- 


ate of lime, and other fertilizing qualities, as 
found in the top soil. This circumstance may 
count for the fact, that we have never known a crop 
of wheat, either in Massachusetts or Maine to fail, 
when the seed has been sown upon the inverted 
sward, where the ploughing has been deep, either 
as a first, or second crop in the rotation, 
Mr Goodrich sowed 6 acres of summer 
two of which were upon land planted the year pre- 
vious with Ruta Baga, and gave twenty bushels to 
the acre. The other four acres were on land sowed 
to Rye the previous year, and yielded but ten bush- 
els to the acre. This speaks loudly in favor of ro- 
tation. The great difference in the two parts of 
the field could not probably be caused so much by 
the extra manuring on the part of the field sowed 
with Ruta Baga, as by the change of crops, and the 
circumstance, which was no doubt the fact, that the 
ground appropriated to roots the year before, was 
ploughed much deeper than the part sowed to rye, 


wheat, 


Mr Goodrich’s crop of Ruta Baga was a fair 
one. We regret that he had not given us a few 


more particulars relating to this crop, such as the 
neture of the soil, the kind and quantity of manure 
used, expense of cultivation, &c. The value of 
this root is but little known by the bulk of our 
farmers, and its cultivation being but of recent date, 
compared with most other crops, 


rendey a greater particularity as to the mode and | 


expense of culture, the more necessary. On soils 


which are suited to this crop, and there are very | 


few which are not, we are confident that no crop, 
to a certain extent, will be found to yield so profit- 
able returns for the labor and manure expended. 
When the abundant yield and the various uses, to 
which Ruta Baga may be applied, are considered, 
it is surprising that this article is not held in high- 
er estimation by our farmers. Oxen and cows may 
be fatted on these alone, with a small allowance of 
hay—milch cows will double their quantityof milk, 


| when fed with a moderate portion of these roots— 
young cattle wil] thrive when kept upon the poor- | 


est hay if allowed a small quantity of them— 
horses may be kept in good working condition by | 
giving them half the amount in value of these | 
roots, that would be required to keep them in the 
same condition on grain—swine may be kept in a 
healthy, growing state, when given to them cooked, 
dnd for shagp, whether store, or fattening, they are 
the very best food they can have. Add to all these, 
they are an excellent vegetable for the table, and | 
may be kept almost the whole year round. The | 


| 


would seem to | 


moist loam: and yetthe greatest crop we have ever 

|scen, was produced upon rather a high sandy knoil. 
The green sward was turned over afas taking off 
a crop of hay, at the rate of 25 cart loads of 
compost to the acre spread upon the surface, and 
the seed sowed upon the inverted sod, which was 
not disturbed in the cultivation of the crop ; a quan- 
tity of saltpetre was sowed on broad cast at the 
rate of 100 lbs to the acre, just before planting, the 
effect of which was, not only to prevent injury from 
worms, but greatly to promote the growth of the 
roots. We recommend to every farmer to have his 
field of Ruta Baga; no crop leaves the ground in 
bettes condition for the one that follows, and none 
| gives him a more profitable return. 

The quantity of grass seed sowed to the acre 
by Mr Goodrich, we have no hesitation in saying 
is much too small—only 4 quarts of herd’s grass 

seed! not a quarter part of 
what it should be. Half a bushel or 3 pecks of 
herd’s grass, a bushel of red top; and 8 lbs of clo- 
ver seed to the acre we think little enough. By a 
liberal supply of grass seed, every inch of the 
ground is occupied, and the crop of hay not only 
improved in quality. 





| 

! 

| 

land 4 lbs of clover 
| 

| 

' 


| much heavier, but greatly 
| Farmers make a great niistake in supposing that 
| they injure the crop of hay by heavy seeding. 
Thin seeding admits the growth of weeds. The 
hay is coarse and strawy, and much less nutritious. 
The increased value of the crop, by thick sowing, 
will pay ten fold for the extra quantity of seed, 

With these exceptions, we think highly of the 
skill and enterprise exhibited by Mr Goodrich in 
the management of his farm. His fields, taken to- 
gether, produce large crops, and indicate a high 
state of culture. By a judicious application of Ja- 
bor, united with a good share of agricultural skill, 
he has enabled himself to present a striking in- 
stance of profitable farming. The committee there- 
fore recommend that a gratuity of one hundred and 
twentytive dollars be paid Mr Goodrich. 

The farm of Mr Caleb Wetherbee of Mari- 
borough presents some strong claims to the favor- 
able notice of your committee. His farm when he 
commenced operations upon it, was very rough and 
| stony, having a maturally strong and productive 
}soil. By his own personal exertions, he has made 
the rough places smooth, and has reclaimed large 
tracts of swainp land to good English meadow ; and 
|is still zealously engaged in the same praiseworthy 
business, and adding much to the annual increase 
|of his farm. 
| We cannot however pass over unnoticed what 
| we consider some striking defects in his mode of 
‘culture, He breaks up his sward land in autumn, 
the next spring plants with potatoes—if planted 
with corn the worms would destroy it—plants for 
two succeeding years with corn, and then sows 
down to grass with grain. As a remedy for the 
evil suffered from worms, we recommend turning 
over his green sward in May, after the grass has 
started—roll down, spread on compost, harrow well 





in the same direction with the furrows, and plant 
corn upon the inverted sod the first season, The 
worm will find food enough without resorting to 
the corn, Planting grain crops in succession is a 
iminifest violation of the rules of good husbandry. 
| Mr W’s crops of corn are pretty good, and we have 
no doubt, that by a proper attention to a correct 


system of rotation, putting on the saine quantity of 


manure he now applies, he may nearly double his 
crops of grain, and save one half the labor now 
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bestowed ; and in addition to these advantages his 
soil will be greatly and permanently improved. On 
this point we speak with confidence, because our 
opinion is the result of many years practice. 

Mr Wetherbee’s method of reclaiming wet 
meadows and swamp lands, we think is attended 
with too great expense ; but this is not the great- 
est objection. The process is ineffectual. Cover- 
ing with sand or gravel, with heavy manuring, may 
give good crops of grass for two or three years; 
after this the wild grasses, and coarse herbage will 
find theit way through the covering, and grow with 
increased vigor, and entirely supplant the cultiva- 
ted grasses, when the whole must be covered again 
or abandoned as worthless. ‘Shy should we lose 
the benefit of the rich veretable mould upon the 
surface of our peat and swamp lands by burying it 
under a mass of unproductive gravel or sand? Our 
wet peat grounds in this way may in time, by cov- 
ering them deep enough, be converted into coal 
mines, but they will never become permanent 
English ineadows. 

After thoroughly draining by marginal and cen- 
tre ditches, the best course is to turn over the turf 
on top in the month of Angust or September, with 
a plough having a wrought iron share, ground to a 
sharp edge, follow with the bog hoe, and level what 
the plough has Jeft uneven. Late in November, or 
a short time before severe frosts set in, put on com- 
post made of two parts of loam, clay, or vegetable 
mould to one of stable manure, twenty cart loads to 
the acre, sow the grass seed, and roll or bush it in. 
In this way, if the weather in September be dry, 
all the coarse and wild grasses will be completely 
exterminated, and a firin, compact surface is given, 
which will yield great crops of clean English hay 
for many year with an occasional top dressing. If 
the ground be too wet and miry to admit of plough- 
ing it, the whole may be turned over with the bog 
hoe. The expense of this will not exceed $20 to 
the acre, at the usual price of labor. 

The zealous and praiseworthy exertions of Mr 
Wetherbee, we think however *entitle him to the 
favorable notice of the trustees,-and we according- 
ly recommend that a gratuity of one hundred dol- 
lars be paid to him. 

Mr William Pomroy of Northfield has a farm of 
90 acres—a very productive one for its size, and 
well managed. From 21 1-2 acres of grass land, 
he takes 60 tons of hay, a great crop—and seventy - 
five bushels of corn to the acre—plants his corn 
upon inverted green sward, without manure except 
plaster of Paris and ashes put into the hills, which 
he states is done more for the purpose of prevent - 
ing injury from worms then to assist the growth of 
the corn, Three years out of five, has put noth- 
ing in the hills, depending entirely upon the de- 
composed vegetable matter which is turned and 
kept under. ‘This is an important fact, and goes 
far to establish our theory in regard to the manage- 
ment of sward land. It is to this cause, we ap- 
prehend, more than to any other, that the great fer- 
tility of his grounds, and his abundant crop of hay 
*q to be attributed. It also shows that the belief 

‘he fertilizing properties contained in the sub- 
not without foundation. The committee 

‘ret that Mr Pomroy has not given a 
however Te. ‘account of his crop and manage- 
more particula. ‘4 and third years after turning 
ment in the seCOhy —-Yijs_ preference for turning 
over his award lan : pry, green, with his wheat 
in dried clover, rather ~unded. The sugges- 


Ji te 
e may be we 
ow pons al contrary {9 the popular no- 
thon is ne 


a 


in be 
soil 18 


tion on this subject. We do not feel entirely sat- 
isfied with the reason assigned for his preference; 
but never having tried it, we cannot speak with | 
conmidence. That green clover and all other green 
substances lose some of their fertilizing qualities 
by drying, caunot be doubted ; and why the fer- 
mentation of green clover beneath the surface 
should render his soil, which he says is “ loam bor- 
dering on sand,” “cold and heavy,” we profess not 
to understand. 

The systematic method pursued by Mr Pomroy, 
in the management of his farm is worthy of much 
praise. ‘The committee recommend that Mr Pom- 
roy be paid a gratuity of seventyfive dollars. 

Mr Nathl. S. Bennet, of Framingham, has a farm 
of 92 acres, which he cultivates at a small expense 
— breaks up his sward land in August, cross 
ploughs in April, spreads 25 loads of green ma- 
nure on the acre, harrows it in, and plants his corn. 
Turning over yreen sward in August he thinks a 
perfect remedy for the corn or cut worm, This 





with him as to the cause which produces this effect. 
By ploughing so early in the season, the grass has 
time to spring up, and grow before winter, between 
the furrows, and when he cross ploughs in the spring, 
the young grass furnishes a sufficiency of food for the 
worms, and therefore the corn is not injured by them. 
Asa remedy not only for worms,but for much useless 
labor, we recommend to him to turn over his green 
sward in the spring, and never to cross plough be- 
fore planting, if he is desirous of benefiting his 
crops, and preserving the fertility of his soil. We 
think there is a great want of economy in apply- 
ing long manure to the surface, when much of its 
fertilizing properties is lost by evaporation. By 
mixing his long manure with his peat mud, he will 
have compost to spread upon the surface, which 
will be much less liable to waste. 

Mr Bennet has tried irrigation, but abandoned it 
because “ the water was too pure”—a very novel 
objection. Water from springs is sometimes found 
to be impregnated with mineral qualities which 
prove injurious to grass, but this is the first time 
we have known it objected to on account of its 
too great purity. Farmers differ in opinion as to 
the beneficial effects of irrigation. his difference 
arises, we apprehend, from the different situations 
of the land, upon which the experiment has been 
made. On lend which is Jevel or nearly so, from 
which the water does not move off quickly, it will 
inevitably drown and destroy the cultivated, or 
English grasses, and introduce in their place a wild 
kind of sour grass, which may be said to be worth- 
Jess. On the other hand when the water is thrown 
upon grass land from which it moves off quick, it 
invariably is attended with a good effect, however 
“pure” the water may be. The very abundant 
rains which fell in the months of April and May, 
1837, killed the grass upon hundreds of acres of 
level mowing grounds in the vicinity of Boston, 


may be the effect, but we should probably differ |. 


his fields, which were once very rough. His build- 
ings and fences are in fine order—these, with his 
800 grafted apple trees, and sowe hundreds of other 
fruit trees, do him great credit, and entitle him, in 
the opinion of the committee, to a gratuity of fifty 
dollars, 

Mr Salisbury, of Groton, considering the obsta- 
cles he has had to encounter, has been very suc- 
cessful in bringing a worn out farm into a very pro- 
ductive condition. His operations, with some few 
exceptions, we think highly judicious, and if per- 
severed in with energy, will soon amply compensate 
him. His plan for the improvement of his stock, 
is highly commendable, and should be followed by 
every farmer. If our farmers every year would 
raise the calves of their best cows, we are confi- 
dent they would find it to be not only the surest, 
but much the cheapest method of enhancing the 
value of their stock of cattle. The committee rec- 
ommend that a gratuity of fifty dollars be paid to 
Mr Salisbury. 

Mr William Welles of Shelburn, we think is 
well entitled tothe appellation of a good farmer. 
His rotation of crops is less exceptionable than that 
of any one, whose claim for premium has been pre- 
sented. His method of ploughing and cultivating 
sward ground, accords with our views, with the 
exception of spreading, and lightly harrowing in 
his green manure from the stable. This we think 
is bad economy, and must be attended with a loss 
of much of its fertilizing properties. Green manure, 
if ever applied, should be turned under with the 
plough. There is no danger that the roots of the 
plants will not reach it, and if its nourishing qual- 
ities are ever thrown out, they will ascend; and 
never until the laws of gravitation are altered, will 
they descend. We think Mr Welles’ crop of corn 
and potatoes would have been greatly benefited by 
making his long manure into compost, and spread- 
ing it on the surface, and mixing it well with the 
harrow or cultivator. We are of opinion that Mr 
Welles should be allowed a gratuity of fifty dol- 
lars. 

Mr Peter Fay of Southberough has a valuable 
farm, which he manages with much skill, and 
profit, and is deserving of a gratuity of fifty dol- 
lars. 

Mr Joshua R. Lawton, of Great Barrington has 
a farin of 173 acres, beside woodland. He makes 
a free use of gypsum, as many others do in Berk- 
shire. He gives more attention to composts, than 
is common in the place where he resides, and has 
to a great extent renovated his farm in a few years. 
The committee think him deserving a gratuity of 
fifty dollars. 

Mr William Buckminster, of Framingham, has a 
farm of 150 acres—exclusive of woodland, His 
inerit as a farmer, and his efforts in various ways 
to aid the cause of agriculture, entitle him in the 
judgment of the committee, to a gratuity of fifty 
dollars, 





while the side hills, whose declivity formed an angle 


“ winter killed,” when it was verv a 


close observer, that it was kille? by oY ntcea tee 
maining on the surface, and beco.ning stagnant. In 
order that irrigation should be 


water as soon as it reaches <he level pitt of a field 


or that which is nearly so, should be collected into 
drains and conducted off. 





Mr Bennet has bestuwed immense Jabor upon 


The committee are aware that it is the practice 


of not less than two degrees with the plane of the| of many judicious agriculturists to break up in the 
horizon, were greatly benefited by the abjndant| fall for their corn or potato crops, as it lessens their 
rains. Many farmers supposed their grass was spring work, and the earth may be thought to be 


Prarént, to'a| 


rendered more mellow by freezing and thawing. 
The committee, however, from the experience and 
careful observation of some of their number, are 


made useful, the! satisfied that the spring is much to be preferred to 


the fall, to plough for corn or root crops, and re- 
spectfully request their brother farmers in the 
country to make the experiment. The committee 
will only add that every suggestion that appears ta 
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be new in this report, is made with the sole view of distrib ution of our springs, our streams and rivers | 
inviting experiment and improving our modes of —pur ‘soil does not yield, proportionably, the fourth of 


culture, and they have no doubt that they will re- the preduct of that of England.” 
ceive all the attention and weight which they de- | 


serve. 


Farmer. All which is respectfully submitted — yelonging to the legislative power. 





BEET SUGAR IN FRANCE. 


Avery warm dispnte is now going on in France the first year, and 15 for the second, was imposed 


between the West India planters and the raisers ypon the indigenous sugar, it was implied that no 
The planters | a}teration was to be attempted within two years at 
Upon that presumption, new fields had been 
foreign sugar, while the beet-sugar party demand | planted ; new factories erected ; large investments , 


and mannfacturers of beet sugar. 
are contending for the reduction of duties upon | Jeast. 


the continued protection of the government of the | hazarded. 
domestic product, by high duties on foreign sugar, | 


of the growth and manufacture of beet sugar. We | other countries, for then, in due time, they would 
give below some extracts from a letter of a cor-| get possession of the whole French market; but 
respondent of the New York American, which we | the Colonial delegates observe—* if we have so- 


2 2 lye - a ce ° e ° 
believe to the astonishment of many of our readers, | |jcited that privilege, it is becanse we despaired of 


will show the vast extent of the product and the | relief in France; the measure showed the hard- 
immense interests involved in the case. We re- ship of our condition ; it did not argue that we re- 
gret that we had not room for the insertion of the | lied upon the efficacy of the privilege ; we felt driv- 


whole letter. We have selected that portion which en to the necessity of seeking any chance—taking | 


The beet-root party protest that the smallest re- 
duction of the duty on the West India sugar would 

The committee recommend that the statements jrretrievably ruin the domestic manufacture ; and they 
of those to whom gratuities have been made should contend that the Executive has not legal facul ty to 
be published, with this report in the New England make any change by ordinance ; the whole subject 
The question 
By the Committee. was fully discussed and voted at the last session ;/ 
-and when a duty of 10 franes per 100 kilogrammes, 
(the kilogramme being 2055 lbs. avoirdupois,) for 


t The domestic manufacturers are not unwilling 
as matter of right and essential to the prosecution | that the Colonies be allowed to carry their sugar to | 


“The land on the river St. John and its tributa- 
‘ries is also of excellent quality; the soil is gener- 
ally of a deep rich loam and tree from stones; the 
ridges or swells of land are covered with a heavy 
growth of timber. But few inhabitants are settled 
upon it, perhaps three thousand or thereabouts, and 
where they cultivate it, their labor is abundantly 
‘rewarded, in the large crops of wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, &e. Its great freedom 
from stones, renders the cultivation easy. Pine 
‘timber is abundant on the river St. John and its 
branches, all of which are navigable for the trans- 
portation of supplies and the driving of logs nearly 
to their sources, and there is also an abundance of 
water power for mills. ‘he resources of the coun- 
try are great ; whether its soil or its timber be con- 
sidered, no equal portion of the state beara any 
comparison to it, and more than one half of the 
whole pine timber in the state is upon it. 

“It may also be worthy of a passing remark, 


| that the southeasterly lake at the head of the Ala- 
| guash river is higher probably thirty feet, than a 
| lake opposite called W ebdster’s pond, at the head of 
jone of the branches of the east branch of Pe- 
|nobscot river. The: distance from lake to lake, is 
half a mile, the land is low, and to every appear- 
ance a canal may be cut across at a small expense 
If a dam were to be built at the outlet of the Bam- 





is particularly agricultural. 

“The beet-root planters and manufacturers make 
out a very plausible and imposing case. They ap- 
peal to the original efforts and sacrifices in the 
doubtful enterprise ; to the costly and elaborate 
processes in science and art; to the studied incite- 
ment and encouragement froin the national and de- 
partmental authorities; to the political value of 
their success in rendering France independent for 
an article which has become a necessary of life. 
They rely upon such statistics as the following. 
The capital vested in the business is not less than 
sixty millions of francs—fifty thousand workmen 
are employed during the winter, in the factories ; 
of these, great and small, there are six hundred ; 
the product, this year, is one hundred and ten 
millions of pounds, more than half the consump- 
tion of France; the culture spreads over a 
space of 60,000 hectares, (the hectare being 
2.47,1143 acres;) a multitude of other and 
very diversified branches of industry are now 
vitally connected with this one so extended, In 
the departments where it has been established, sloth 
and mendicity have given place to labor and com- 
fort. Even a single large beet-root-farm and fac- 
tory has, in every case, changed the whole face of 
things, in a district, as if by enchantment. Indeed, 
if we may credit the instances quoted, the’ amelio- 
rations would appear wonderful and admirable, On 
the 17th inst.,a large manufacturer, addressing the 
Supreme Council, related that on an estate where, 
formerly, he employed seven servants only, and 


could scarcely feed one hundred sheep, he fed a 


thousand, and employed fifty workmen, since he had 
introduced there the beet-root culture. Such facts 


|any price for our products where it could be ob-|Chenungemook lake, and a canal cut, the timber, 
| tained.” Perish the Colonies, provided we prosper, | from a great tract, which abounds in excellent pipe 
|is the import of inuch that-has been enumerated | timber, may be sent down the Penobscot river, 

on the side of the home-manufacturer. ICE AND ICE HOUSES. 

Both parties menace the Government with their) Jn answer to your request for information as to 
respective fifty or sixty thousand workmen. I have | the best plan of building ice houses, I will merely 
given you a specimen of this, in the language of inform you that I have an ice house that has been 
the trading body of Paris. ‘The subjoined article | used by my family for about fifty years, and has 
from a newspaper of St. Quentin, a large manu- | never failed to preserve an abundance of ice for 

It is about 16 by 12 feet, and judg- 


facturing town of the Department de L’Aisne, is | our supplies. 

another of like import. “Strong symptoms break | ing from recollection, for it is now nearly half full, 
out of the discontent which the news of an early | js about J6 feet deep. It was probably dug down 
reduction of the duty on Colonial sugars has excit- | to the sand or gravel, is walled like an ordinary 
ed in our meridian. The manufacturers of native 'cellar, the wall extended about 3 feet above the 
sugar have met, and many of them have proposed, | jevel of the adjacent ground, and earth thrown 
in the event of the threatened measure, that the | against it nearly to the roof. This serves to pre- 
excisemen should be prevented from entering the | serve a uniform temperature arid prevents leakage 
manufactories, and levying the tax to which indi- | from rain, &c. The bottom of the cellar is sup- 
/genous manufacture is subject.” This proposed | plied with pieces of timber, say 8 by 8 inches thick, 
forcible resistance to the law indicates a spirit | which are placed about 6 inches apart and this pro- 
which the Government must defy. Nullifica-| tects the ice from the influence of the earth below. 
| tion has its advocates every where, and on both | Whe the ice is being put in I take care to have the 
| sides of the Tariff question. Lafayette qnotes a | bottom and sides, well provided with clean rye 
|maxim of Bernadotte, that the French should be | straw, and have the ice occasionally broken fine, 
| ruled “with an iron hand and a velvet glove.” /and when the house is full | have it well covered 
DISPUTED TERRITORY IN MAINE. |up with the same ‘material, This is all that 1s 
The subjoined is an extract from the report of | ee “ a —- abost. As te suew > 
| the commissioners sent by order of the state Pi hie weet tare nal ade pigeese one the ice being well 
| Maine to examine the territory now in controversy | bedded therein does aot mot &@ Ge wanes 
y : Many years ago this house was lined 


‘between the United States and Great Britain. We | weather. : 
with board which was only useful as a harbor for 


think it will be interesting to our readers. Hoenig ete os bar a dand | 1 
«'{he soil in the region round about the Nothwest | ™~ ao nS eee 
since been removed, and still the ice is kept as 


well as ever, Give your ice a dry cellar and plenty 





‘angle of Nova Scotia, and on the line, appears to) 
be of excellent quality, covered with a heavy 


are calculated to make a deep impression on the | growth of fir, spruce, yellow, black and white birch, 
Council, and all who know how much agriculture | mountain ash, cherry trees and a very few pines. 
has suffered and remains behind-hand in France | In some places the hard wood predominates, but 
from many causes. A writer for the Journal des, more generally the evergreen, particularly in the 
Debats, (17th inst.) in an able and curious article vallies, The soil is free from stones of any con- 
on the Irrigation of the Fields enumerates those | siderable size, and rocks and ledges, none appear- 
causes, and adds—“ France every body agrees, is "g above the surface, and where trees have been 


neither tar nor pulverized charcoal, nor boards to 


| 
|of rye straw, and rest assured you will require 
{ 

A Pai. Co, Farmer. 


keep it cool. 


| Exrraorpinyry Cow. A cow. the property of 
/ Mr IF’. Kent of Springfield, Ms. during sixty days 
|commencing June last, gave one thousand three 
‘hundred and fortysix quarts of milk! averaging 


essentially an agricultural nation; and still, not-, 


turned up by the wind, the soil appears to be of a twentyfive and a quarter quarts of milk per day. 
reddish color, in which are intermixed fragments of The largest yield was eleven quarts in the morning 


withstanding the superiority of our soil and climate | ! 
—notwithstanding the abundance and admirable | reddish sand stone and slate. 


and eleven in the evening. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
The eighth agricultural meeting was holden on Thurs- 
B. V. French, 
Esq. of Braintree was called to the chair. The meeting was 


day evening at the Representatives’ Hall. 


fully attended and a strong interest manifested in the ob- 
jects of the meeting. 





| bushels of potatoes proved equal to sixty of carrots. It 
| would have been very instructive if Mr Abbot could have 
given the particulars of both of these experlments more 
fully ; this we hope he will do, and we shall be happy to 
| mmake the N. E. Farmer the vehicle of such communica- 
tions. 

Mr Perry of Bradford spoke next of the value of roots. 
In relation to the keeping of vegetables he thought a good 
deal depended on the nature of the soil in which the 
cellar, where they were stored, was dug. It often hap- 
pens, he says, that ruta baga will not keep in the same 
cellar in which potatoes and carrots may be kept. 





The commissioner of agricultural survey read the re- 


port of the trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society awarding premiums on farms, amounting in the 
whole to six hundred dollars. ‘This report is inserted in 
fall in this day’s Farmer; and will be read with pleasure 
and improvement. The observations contained in it on 
the redemption of waste lands or peat meadows, on the 
cultivation of root-crops, and on the raising of wheat will 
particularly command the attention of the farmers; and 
they are commended to the attention of farmers particu- 
larly as coming from an individual as thorough in his ob- 
servations and as practical in his knowledge of egricul- 
ture as any one among us. 

The meeting then proceeded to the discussion of the 
topics assigned for the evening; wlnich were vegetable 
root-crops. 

The report above named placed the value of ruta baga 
for fattening cattle, for milch cows, for swine and for 
horses at a very high rate. Mr Brigham of Westboro ex- 
pressed himself as strongly differing from the opinions ex- 
pressed in the report in respect to their value. He was 
disposed to value roots ata high rate; but there was dan- 
ger that farmers might expect too much from them ; and 
He 
had in the course of his farming raised from 1000 to 1100 
bushels to aii acre of ruta baga; and of carrots from 700 
to 1200 bushels: 

He had used his ruta baga for cows in milk. 


he wished to guard them against disappointment. 


They 
will not double the quantity of milk as the report stated ; 
but they will increase it considerably. He thinks how- 
ever thut‘the quality of the milk is injured by their-use ; 
and that the milk of cows fed upon them will pro@uce 
but little eream. 
beef. 


inferior to carrots. 


He had found them of use in fatteding 
On the whole however he deemed them ¢fatly 
Carrots he estimated very highly. 
They were difficult or rather expensive iv cultiva- 
tion, but if successful they amply repaid any expense or 
labor bestowed on them. They were an excellent crop 
for horses. He did not coincide in the opinion, stated by 
the commissioner, of Mr Merrill of Lee, who said that 


for feeding horses he should prefer one bundred bushels 
s t 


of carrots and one hundred bushels of oats to two hun- 
dred bushels of oats; yet he deemed them excellent and 
He had found 


it likewise much easier to keep carrots than to keep ruta 


much the best root crop raised among us. 
baga. Of their value for fattening beef or swine he had 
no knowledge. 

Mr Danforth of Pittsfield stated a case within bis own 
knowledge in which the raising of carrots cost at the rate 


of eight cents per bushel. Other gentlemen stated that 


they had been produced in the state in large quantities at | 
the rate of 6 1-4 cents per bushel. 
Mr Abbot of Westford wes disposed to value ruta baga 
much higher for mileh cows than Mr Brigham. In his 
own experience for the increase of butter, where he had 
tried cows in successive weeks upon pumpkins and ruta 
haga, the increase of butter in the use of the latter root 


the value of ruta baga he gave an illustration by an anec- 
dote in which he was a party. He had been accustomed 
to supply a neighbor of his with milk. 
quired one time why the mili was not as good and as 
rich as it had been. 


His neighbor in- 


which before they had been liberally supplied. 

Mr Buckminster spoke highly of the value of roots; 
but seems to be as hostile to potatoes as the late William 
Cobbett; trom which it is but natural to infer that he has 
no Irish blood in him. He deems grain crops an ex- 
hausting crop and potatoes particularly so. He thinks the 
evil complained of by which the milk was injured in 
its taste was occasioned by giving the animals too much. 

The chairman stated that within his experience it 
would be safe to feed a bushel per day to an animal, pro- 
vided they were kept at the same time on salt-hay. 

Mr Buckminster pronounced potatoes a very exhausting 
crop and the cultivation not to be encouraged. To an 
inquiry as to the amount of potatoes usually raised per 
acre he replied from one’ hundred to one hundred and 
fifty bushels, and gave it as his belief that the crop in 
Framingham did not exceed one hundred bushels. (We 
they allow him to tell such a story as this about them an- 
other year.) 

Mr Bruce of Grafton was disposed to defend the pota- 
to crop; and pleasantly remarked that if he obtained not 
more than one hundred bushels per acre he should be 
quite disposed to give them up. In his own cultivation 
he considered 200 bushels a light crop—350 bushels a 
good crop. He had raised 561 bushels toj}the acre, and 
was accustomed to use 40 bushels of whole potatoes for 
He said 


seed. He is accustomed to plant them in hills. 


els to the acre. These were certainly cogent arguments 
in reply to the Framingham farmers. 
Potatoes are without question an exhausting crop, and 
return little to the land, the tops amounting to a small 
matter. In our practice they are far from being an amel- 
iorating crop, because they are cultivated in the most 
slovenly manner; they are in many cases not hoed more 
than once, and the weeds afterward usually abound and 
cover the ground with their seeds. This however is al- 
together the fault of the cultivator and not the crop. 
neat and clean husbandry and at a yield of four hundred 


bushels to the acre, (and with less than this even the 


valuable crop; and an acre of potatoes will furnish a 
great amount of most nutritious food for man and beast ; 
though Cobbett insists upon it they are nothing but so 
much dirt and water. 

Mr Denney of Westboro stated that he had fed his 
cows with carrots and ruta baga; and that in changing 
from carrots to ruta baga the quality of the milk imme- 
diately became deteriorated. 

Some incidental conversation then arose in respect to 





was as 14 to 10 A gentleman of Portsmouth N. H. with- 


in his knowledge had compared the value of carrots with 


the preparation of seed corn with tar as a protection 


against crows. Mr Denney recommended 1-2 pint of tar 


° . . - . ° ‘ 2 | " e _ 
potatoes in fattening beef; and in this experiment thirty | to a peck of seed corn. Mr Buckminster prefers to plant 


Of 


Now this inquiry was made at a | 


time when he had ceased to give his cows ruta baga, with | 


think the farmers in Framingham ought to be indicted if 


the crop of one of his neighbors had exceeded 700 bush- | 


In| 


Framingham farmers ought not to be satisfied) they are a! 


| his seed corn without any preparation. Mr Bruce and 
| Mr Pease of Martha’s Vineyard stated within their own 
_ knowledge the injury from tarring, so that the seed was 
‘lost. There is undoubtedly some risk in tarring seed 
leorn. ‘Too mueh tar may be applied. If the weather 
| should prove very dry immediately after planting, it may 
| be prevented from coming up. But we have known it 
in many cases successfully employed, though we do not 
consider it a certain preventive against the crows. We 


| 
| once knew a man, who after having cleaned his brasses 
| With rotten-stone and rum, tipped the remainder into his 
| stomach, by way we suppose of putting the saucer away 
jclean. The crows when very sorely pressed by appetite 
will sometimes swallow even the tarred corn. 
| ‘The chairman stated that the cut worm to which refer- 
| ence was also made does all his mischief from the 15th 
| to the 20th of May. 


we hope, be the subject of careful observation. 


This is an interesting fact and will, 


No time was feft for the discussion of another subject 
which had been proposed, that is, the cultivation of fruit 
trees; und it was decided that this and the subject of ag- 


ricultural improvements should be presented at the next 
meeting to be holden on Thursday next at the usual time 
and place. 

The chairman expressed his strong satisfaction in these 
ineetings, and thought they must be highly conducive to 
the public benefit. He even went so far as to insinuate 
that they might be as conducive to improvement and the 
public good as some of the sessions held in thessame room 
| by day light. On this matter we express no opinion. We 
only say that the interest in these meetings has gone on 
increasing from the beginning ; 


g; that itis a relief to go in- 
knowledge and the public improvement ; where the 
waters are not perpetually lashed into a storm by some 
miserable party passion or strife; and that the informa- 
tion and pleasure obtained have been an ample compen- 


H. C. 


sation forthe time occupied. 





LEGISLATURE. 

The legislature have at last taken the bull by the horns 
and are fully engaged in the discussion of the License 
Law, as it is termed, of the last session. ‘The committee 
sat along tume upon it; butevery feather it is believed was 
| pulled out of the chicken, which they hatched, almost 

as soon as he was brought into the house. Various amend- 
| ments have been introduced and piled one upon the other 
to such a height, that there was so much danger of the 
whole building tumbling by its own weight, that it was 
deemed necessary on Saturday to take all the old stuff 
'and cominit it to seven master-builders to bring in a new 
| frame on Monday morning. This they have done ; but 
whether with any more success than before remains to be 
| seen. 

The house of representatives have voted to include 
wine among the prohibited articles, and to place it in the 
company where it belongs ; for in truth a large portion 
of the liquor which goes under the name of wine is but 
| disguised brandy or rum with a little coloring matter 
| thrown in. 
the old law from motives of conscientious duty ; or by 
' the enemies of the old law with a view to make it abso- 
| lutely intolerable, remains questionable. We have some 
times seen three lubberly fellows get on to the same 

horse. ‘The consequence was either that he could not 
| yo at all; or becoming restive he would kick and rear 
and throw them all off. 

We cannot say we look at the subject with unconcern. 
We have no wish to encroach upon any man’s rights or hon- 
est pleasures. But we do pray to God continually, that he 
would deliver us from this curse of curses, drunkenness 
and intemperance ; this vial of divine wrath, which seems 
to embody the evils and miseries of all the seven vials 
spoken of in the book of Revelation. 

We care not what measure is adopted so that the in- 
famous and accursed tippling shops and groggeries through- 
out the land may be broken up; these prolific fountains 
of evil as dreadful in its devastations upon society as the 
lava flowing from the crater of Mount Vesuvius upon the 
surrounding country ; these dreadful vortices, turbid and 








to a meeting where the sole object is the diffusion of 


Whether this is introduced by the friends of 
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treacherous maelstroms, in which daily and Soap repu- | 
tation, € haracter, prine iple , honor, innocence, inte grity, 

happiness are engulphed; these bloody altars, where 
datly and hourly parents, wives, ¢ hildren, friends, all 
bright hopes, all cheering prospects, all affecting and ten- 
der relations, all that is dear, lovely and valuable im life, 
in character and in society, are w ithout hesitation sac ri- | 
ficed. 





“BRIGHTON MARKL'T.—Morsnay, March 15, 1539. 
Reported torthe New England Farmer. 


At Market, 300 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs of Working | 


Oxen. 15 Cows and Calves. 100 Stores, 800 Sheep, 
and 30 Swine. Several lots Sheep and about 40 Beef 


Cattle unsold. 


Prices. — Beef Cattle.—We * quote First quality, $8 25 | 


a $875 Second quality, $7 75 a $8 VW. 
ty, $6 50 a 87 50. 

Working Oxen.—Sales noticed, S110, $115, $125. 

Cows and Calves. —$285, B38, SA SAG, and Fo. 

Stores —We noticed the sale of Heifers to calve in a, 
few months at from $22 to S25 

Sheep —“Dall.’ “We quote lots at $4 00, 
$5 50, and $5 70d. 

Swine —Not enough were at market to establish | 
prices 


Third quali- 


$4 25, 





THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


Nox therly exposure, | week ending Mare oh 17. 








Maken, “1839. | 7 ALM. \ 12, M. 1 5,P. M. | 
Monday, il 20 32 -_— . a ee 
Tuesday, 12] 24 42 | 4o | N., 
Wednesday, 13} 23 42 | 40 N. E. 
Thursday, 14 40 42 33 S.W. 
Friday, 15} 26 | 34 32 W. 
Saturday, 16 28 44 38 S. 
Sunday, 17| 34 | 44 42 WwW. 








“Hou SEHOLD FU RNITURE, 
Farming Utensils, §¢., at .luction. 

Will he sold at public auction, on Thursday, March 21, 
1839, at 1 o'clock, P. M., at the residence of LOT WHEEL. 
WRIGHT. Esq., “ Nonantum Hill,” Brighton, the following | 
articles, viz: 

1 Ox Wagon and Ox Cart, new wheels; 
and Horse Cart, with ladders and harne >SS 5 
Sled and Tongue ; 
Garden ditto, 
den Tools, &c. 

Household Furniture, consisting of Mahogany Chairs, | 
Tables, Looking Glasses, Painted Chairs, Redsteads, W ash- | 
stands, Old Casks, Boxes, Tubs, &c. 

Also, 1 Chaise, brass mounted Harness. 


1 Carryall and Harness. 
L. L. MASON, Auct’r. 


1 Ox or Horse | 
1 Harrow, Cart, Bodies. heavy Roller; 1 
*loughs, Hoes, Spades, 


FP Terms Cash. 
Brighton, March 20, 1839. 


MORU s MU Lic AULIS. 

JOSEPH DAVENPORT will personally attend to the 
selling of the largest lot of Morus Multicaulis unsold in the | 
United States, after the first of April next, at his plantation | 
five miles southwest of the city of Hartford. 
this splendid lot of trees has been delayed till the present in 
consequence of his unexpected absence since last fall. He 
invites purchasers to call on him, in person, so far as consist- | 
ent, as they may better select for themselves; yet all orders 
sent to the city Post Office, will he executed with all possible | 
care and dispatch. His long experience will evable him 10 
pack them in a manner that will ensure safety to ¢ any part of | 
the country. 

_Harthord, Ct., 


March 20, 1839. 


NEW BOOKS. ry 
The American Fruit Garden Companion, being a practical 


treatise on the propagation and culture of fruit, adi apted to | 


the Northern and Middle States. By E. Sayers, Gardener. 

The American Flower Garden Companion. By E. Sayers, 
Gardener. 

Whitmarsh on the Mulberry Tree and Silk Worm. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual. 

The American Silk Grower’s Guide, hy William Kenrick. | 
For sale at the New England Farmer Office. 

March 20. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


MAN AND BOY. 

Wanted a man who is acquainted with vegetable and fruit 
gardening ; he must be of good moral characler, active. con- 
stantly induateinun, and a te mperance man—he is wanted for 
the season, and perhaps he can secure a permanent situation. 

Also—A good boy, he must be willing to give his whole 
time and attention, and he will be thoroughly instructed im 
the business—he must produce good recommodations—none 
other need apply. 

March 20, 





1 Horse Wagon | 


Scythes, Chains, rth 


The sale of | 





295 








the hest stock as any flock in the coun- 


tunity for obtaining t \ 
T.W.&C. P. BANCROFT, Auct'rs. 


yellow, 
Cuerse, new milk, 


ry. 
March 20, 1839. IONE Manvnt 
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| FRUIT TREES, &C. Featuens, northern, geese, 
Pears, Plums, Raspberries, Roses, &c. southern, geese, . 
The subscribers have recently received, per the Switzer- Fax. | “ his = . k, 
| land from Harve, a large assortment of the choicest varieties | Fisn, Co te and Ban 
of Pear and Plum Trees, from one of the best Nurseries in ’ Ry ‘ ‘ 
| Franee, together with a small Collection of superb French | fac aig °.4 nr ty 
Roses, all in e xeellent order for transp! anting, which they LOU, Gene pacich Ho a. ore 
offer for sale at the New Englaud Agriculiural Warehouse Baltimore, — ape, 
| and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street. The Pear and } AL a a hark , . 
Plums are {rom 6 te 7 feet high, and will he sold at €1 60 R en 
; each, ? : : 
| ee Meat, Indian, in bbls. 
.UMSs. ms < } 
| | Dowptown’s Imperatrice Perdregon Gaais : Corn, northern yellow, 
| ier Gide ilowmorth | southern flat, yellow, 
| Old Orleans Reine Claude enter 
| Green Gage Mirabelle pettite B bye, nertbem, 
| Golden Drop Mirabelle grosse } wong vy; ee 
Early Monsieur St Catherine } = oe cc Wn amen 
| Late Monsieur Royal da Tours Hay, —— g Saieai, ton, « 
¢ } a n sc ec 
| PEARS ON PEAR STOCKS. | Hops, Ist qui ality 
Josephine Beurré Capiamont 2d quality, , 
| Beurre Spence Autumn Burgamotte | Larp, Boston, Ist sort, 
| Charmontelle Esgargne or jargonnelle southern, ist sort, 
| : » ? Py . Ww 
Lousia Borney juerre Rance (new) | LEATHER, Philade Iphia city tannage, 


William Bon Cretien 
| Orange Burgamotte 
Catherine 


Buerré Royal or Buerre Diel | 
Burgamotte du pasque 
Sieulle (new) 


do. country do, 
Balumore city tannage, 
do dry hides, 


pound 
“ 





“ | 


cask | 
gallon | 
“ 








| Passe Colmar Buerre Thuin ; New York red, light, 
Louis Benne d’Auranche Buerre Magnifique Boston, do. slaughter, 
Dutchesse d’Angouléme Boston dry hides, ‘ 
PEARS IN QUINCE STOCKS. Lime, best sort, 
Burgamotte d’Penticote, or Eastern Beurré. | Oi, Sperm, Spring and Summer, 
| Beurré d’Amanlis. Winter, . ‘ ‘ 
Heurre Doré A | Whale, refined, ; : = 
Mouille Bonche, Mouthwater. Linseed, American, 
| Beurré d’Aremburg. Neat's Foot, 
ROSES. | PLASTER Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 
| Red Moss - - . . $1 50 Pork, extra clear, 
| White Unique, - - - 1 00 | clear, . : ; . A -2 
Phillip 1. - - - - 1 00! Mess, ‘i 
| Josephine Antoinette, - - - 1 00! Seepe: Herd’s Grass, . 
Palmyra, - . - 1 00 | Red Top, southern, 
Striped Unique, very rare, . - 3 00 | northern, 
Cristata- - - - 1 00} Canary, 
Du Roi, - - ” 1 00 | Hemp, 
Madame wn - - - - 1 25 | Flax, 
| Perpetual d’anger - - - 1 00 | Red Clover, northern, 
svoces. Southern C ~_ iT, 
10 000 Pear Stocks; 10 000 Plum Stocks, $20 per thousand, | Soar, American, ee 3 : 
2 ’ 
ALSO. w 
| 500 pound French Lucerne, 500 pound Sugar Beet. | ss mh a : ; 
| ALSO ON HAND. | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fieeca: : 
1000 White Antwerp Raspberry Plants: American, full blood, washed, 
2000 Red do do do | do, 3-4ths do, 
1000 Franconia do do (very fine,) do. 1-2 do. | 
| Orders recerved for Fruit and Ornamental Trees at Nur- | do. i-4 and coximon, 


JOSE PH B RE ¢ K & CO. 
FARM FOR SALE. 

A Corn, Grain and Dairy Farm, sttuated in Westford, 
about nine miles from Lowell, and one mile west of the | - 
Meeting Rouse and Academy, on the road from Westford to | 
Groton, and twentysix miles from Soston, and containing | 
one hundred and fifty acres of tillage, mowing, pasturingand | 
orcharding, and fifty acres of wood and timber land, all ex- 
| cept the wood land lying together, and that but a short dis- | southern and western, , 
‘tance from the tillage land. he buildings area two story | Pork, whole hogs 
| house, wood and ¢ haise house, cider house, and barn ninety | Pourry, per lb., 

| feet long, with two sheds. It has a valuah le peach orchard, Berrer, tub, 7 ‘ ; 

| pei ar, plum and cherry trees, with many valuable grafted ap- lump, ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
| pletrees. It is well fenced, principally with stone wall. The | Faas 
|W hole will be sold together, or in parts to suit pure hasers. | Pota TOES, Cc henango, 


| sery prices, 


{ 


at Pulled superfine, 
} No. 1, ° 





= 

| = 
| 2 
{ = 
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=! No. 8, 


RETAIL PRICES, 


i AMS, northern, 


| For further particulars i inquire of LUTHER HALL, under | | white, ; . ° 
the Seaman’s Bethe!, North Square, Boston, or of RUFUS | Apries, Baldwin's 
PATTEN, onthe premises. Russetts, 
March 13. | Ciper, 
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26 00 


23 00 
3 00 


37 
52 
47 
3u 





PROVISION MARKET. 





Te 


nor 
2 25 
250 
7 50 


2 50 
38 
30 
10 
3a 
49 


SHEEP AT ACCEION. lw HOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Will he sold auction on Friday the 5th day of April next, | 
hat 10 o'clock, A. M., the flock of fine Saxony Sheep, of Re- | CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
| joice Newton, Esq., at his farm in Worcester, in such lots as | - 
may suit purchasers. It consist of, | la — i! | er 
. | Ashes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs, ; «78 
| 120 Ewes with lamb. - gg ey e | 550 
100 Yearling Ewes and Wethers, very fine and healthy. ee Ee ey lbushel| 200] 
7 Ye arling x Bucks of the best blood. $5 ‘ Domestic | sa 2 00 
i 8 Older Bucks, selected from the best flocks. | : 1117 00 
, “eRe ag aa Reer, mess, ‘ ‘ ; ° it arrel | 17 
| 100 Wethers and Ewes not with lamb. No. 1 ; 14 50 
| This flock has been improved for several years with great | prime, : “ }|1200 
| care and expense, and is believed to afford as good an oppor- | Beeswax, white, 35 


46 

12 
437 
8 7h 
350 
8 a7 
& 37 


5 50 
460 
95 
93 
90 


95 


19 00 
17 00 


1S 


20 
27 
28 
25 
26 
24 
23 
95 
95 
1 08 
60 


100 
3 50 


26 50 
26 00 
23 58 








325 
112 
1 56 
1 60 
3 00 
1 87 




















A new milch goat, of a superior breed, producing milk like | 
cream; well calculated for the invalid, or for a vessel fora 
Inquire at this office. 


WANTED 


| long voyage. 
| March 18, 


March 20. 


A few Hives of Bees at the New England Farmer Office. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Baltimore ‘Transcript. 


WASHING DAY. 
Monday has come ; what means this stir and hurry, 
This noise and hubbub round the town, I pray ? 
The whole creation seems all in a hurry : 
Why, know you not, Sir? this is washing day. 


See pails and kettles in confusion flying ; 
With water by the hogshead cold and hot; 
Some garments on the line are pinned and drying, 
Some in the suds and others in the pet. 


Taou hallowed day! and thou, long famous kitchen, 
With what eventful doings dost thou teem! 

Hissing and bubbling, pulling, shaking, switching ; 
Nor is it strange, for all things go by s‘cam. 


But look again, with what tremendous splashing 
Maidens and dames the dirty garments rub. 

Oh! there's no beauty like a woman washing, 
Bending in grace above a well-filled tub. 


Oh! what vast cleansings, o’er how vast a region, 
Are going forward on this far-famed day : 

Woollen and flax, with cotton clothes, a legion, 
All find a hand to wash their stains away. 


But wo to those who without rhyme or reason, 
Neglect their washing when the weather 's fair; 
Like other idlers they may lose their season, 
And so on Sunday have no clothes to wear 


(From Illinois and the West.) 


ILLINOIS, 


Much ha; been said and written about the face 
of country, climate, soil, &c., of Illinois, but after 
all, no truc impression has been conveyed to east- 
ern people thereof. For my own part, I found my- 
self quite at fault, although I had taken especial 
pains to inform myself both by reading and con- 
versation with those who were well acquainted 
therewith. 
er to give any description of the faee of the coun- 
try, which shall convey anything like an adequate 
idea to a stranger. It is perfectly unique—totally 
unlike, in general and in detail, anything in New 
England. 
is, compared to the eastern states, but not as level 
as it has been described. [ts prairies, in particu- 
lar, have been represented as exceedingly flat and 
even, and we have supposed an area of from ten to 
fifteen or thirty miles of an unbroken plain, with 
no elevations or depressions, more than are met 
with on our extensive salt marshes. But the coun- 
try is all unequal—not precipitous—and the _prai- 
ries present a continual change of tables and 
sloughs, while the timbers are broken by high 
knolls and deep ravines. Besides, 1 had supposed 
that the tables in the rolling prairies all ran in par- 
allel lines and equal distances from each other, 
whereas they are of all sizes and shapes, and lay 
in every direction in the same prairie, thereby af- 
fording a greater variety, and greater facilities for 
cultivation, etc. ete. The timber on the “ bottous,” 
is dense and heavy, and tangled with a most luxu- 
riant growth of vines, shrabs, briars and rank grass. 


And I betieve it beyond any one’s pow- | 


It is called a level, flat country, and it) 


| they are called, which are composed of large trees 


of the various kinds of oak, hickory, maple, elm, 
&c. These trees are quite sparsely scattered 
around, making a most beautiful park, entirely free 
from under-brush, and the ground is covered with 
a luxuriant growth of grass and flowers. The 
openings are all on unequal—nay, broken ground— 
high abrupt hills and gentle swells, alternated by 
deep precipitous ravines or most picturesque val- 
leys of perfectly easy access even with a carriage. 


| forests—no art of man’s device could have accom- 
plished on so grand a scale a work so perfeetly 
splendid and enchanting. The soil of these bar- 
rens is a fine silicious Joam and not more than from 
eight inches to eighteen in depth, but rich and well 
adapted to produce the lighter grains and corn, with 
a careful culture. The secret of the openings lies 
inthe annual conagrations which pass over all 
the prairies and barrens of the west. This yearly 
burning consumes all the new trees and shrubs, 
and leaves the ground entirely unencumbered. The 
old trees, likewise, are annually diminishing in 
number. Searcely a tree but is marked with fire, 
and when once the bark is penetrated by the fire, 
and the wood of the tree seared, the fire takes a 
readier and deeper hold thereon, until at last it 
overpowers aid destroys it, and the tree falls with 
la startling crash, and generally consumes before 
the fire dies out, unless a violent rain extinguishes 
it, and leaves it for food for the next annua! pas- 
sage of the devouring element. I beheld many 
a line of ashes, marking the spot where the entire 
trunk of a massy oak was consumed the previous 
autuinn. 

These barrens are the resort of birds of various 
note and plumage, and all the wild animals found 
in this country, such as wolves, deer, foxes, rabbits, 
&c. &e. 

The “bluffs” are abrupt elevations, generally in 
the immediate neighborhood of, and are to be 
found, I believe, on all the rivers and on each side. 
Generally they approach the river, but upon one 
side in a place, while on the opposite lie the heavy 
timbered bottom lands from a mile to six in width. 
In the course of twenty, sixty, or an hundred miles 
| the bluffs and bottoms change sides—or, to speak 
more accurately, the river changes to the other 
side of the bottom, which is bounded on each side 
| by these bluffs, These bluffs are fromone hundred to 
| two hundred feet high, intersected with deep ravines 
atright angles to the river, and are composed of 
limestone, which often forms bold perpendicular 
cliffs of great height and regularity. The bluffs 
are generally crowned wit! “oak openings,” and 
present to the traveller as he passes up and down 
the river, a most picturesque and charming scene. 

And what shall I say of the prairies—those im- 
mense sea-fields, clothed with their heavy robe of 
| green, and dotted and slashed with gold and azure, 
|vermilion and orange, white and violet, reflected 
from flowers of every size and shape, bewildering 
the traveller with their intense beauty, their rich 
/and endless variety. 
| The praries are of two kinds, and are distin- 
| guished as rolling and flat. The rolling prairies 


| are gently and irregularly undulating, having 














'swells of twenty to sixty feet high, and of all 


|leneths and breadths ; between which are sloughs, 


These bottoms are on all the rivers and creeks,| called in the dialect of the place « sloos.” They 


skirting the prairies and making beautiful belts 
in every direction through the country. Besides 
these, there are “ barrens,” or “ oak openings,’’ as 


'are low and swampy, and are of the same character 
| of similar places in New England meadows called 
| runs. 


If a sinall ditch be carried through these 


“ sloos,” a fine running stream will be produced, 
which will last nearly or quite the year round, 
affording plenty of water for catt'e. There is 
searcely a prairie without this kind provision of 
nature. These prairies are beautiful to the eye of 
a stranger, but their unbroken monotony tires the 
senses, especially when covered with the decayed 
growth of the former summer, clothed with a gar- 
ment of snow, or blackened by the recent confla- 
gration. Extravagant stories of the luxuriant 





Nothing can exceed the beauty of these unique | 


growth of the grass have been circulated at the 
|east, as indeed everything pertaining to this won- 
_derful country has naturally enough assumed an 
exaggerated tone. In the bottom prairies, the grass 
occasionally reaches the top of a man’s head as he 
sits on his horse—a rank cearse grass unfit for the 
purposes of feeding—but in the common open 
prairies from two to three and a half feet is a fair 
average ; in the sloughs it often exceeds this by a 
foot or even more. 

These prairies, as wel] as the barrens and bot- 
toms, afford exhaustless ranges for cattle, horses, 
and swine, and the prairies abundant grass for the 
scythe, all without cost or labor of fencing. The 
prairie grass is coarse, but greatly loved by cattle, 
and makes, when well cured, an excellent fodder 
for the winter. 





WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, BRIGTON. 

Just received from England and France, a rare collection 
of Plants, viz: 

Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Gooseberries, Pear 
Stocks, Purple Beach, English Elms, Japan Jingo Trees. 

Striped, Myrtle leaved, Gold margined, and Weeping 
striped Box 'T'rees. 

Common silver leaf, Fine do. do., Upright Golden, Smooth 
leaved Golden, Balance do. do., Plain Screw do. do., Camel- 
lia leaved do., Marginal and Hedgehog Hollies. 

Portugal, English, Long narrow leaved, and short do. do. 
Laurels. 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Thorns, Eglantines, 100 varieties 
new Roses, Oranges, Camellias, and various kinds of Green- 
house Plants. 

Orders will be promptly executed and forwarded to any 
part of the country. 

Orders may be left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. or for- 
warded by mail to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass. 

Brighton, March 4. 





BRUSSA MULBERiiY SEED. 

We offer for sale a small quantity of Brussa Mulberry 
Seed, by the pound or ounce, which may be relied on as true 
and genuine. ‘This variety of Mulberry is much superior to 
the Morus Multicaulis, for this climate, being perfectly 
hardy ; said to be even more hardy than the common white. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES &c. 
Nursery af William Kenrick. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees for 1839 is 
now ready, and will be sent to ali whoapply. It comprises 
| a most extensive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Qainces, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Strawberries, Grape Vines, &c. The stock of Cher- 
ries and of Teaches now ready is particularly large. Also, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honeysuckles, Ponies, 
Dahlias and other Herbaceous Flowering Plants. 

10,000 Cockspur or Newcastle Thorns. 

10,000 Buckthorns. 

Morus Multicaulis, and other Mulberries ; the trees genu- 
ine and tine, at prices fair, and varying with the size, and 
the quantity which may be desired. 

Fruit and all other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places. and or- 
ders promptly executed, on application to the subscriber. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Fill, Newton, near Bosion. 

January 30, 1839. 

THE NEW ENGLAAD FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are ertitled to a de- 
duction of 59 cents. 
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